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WHEREFORE  ART  THOU  JULIET? 


You  can’t  say  I didn’t  warn  you.  In  the  very  first  editorial  I stressed  the  need 
for  co-operation  from  the  student  body.  And  yet,  a few  days  before  this  last  dead- 
line, the  Register  gave  promise  of  being  the  same  size  as  the  1829  issue,  printed  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Christmas  Edition.  This  situation  is  even  more  astounding  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a prize  contest  is  being  sponsored  with  rather  substantial  re- 
wards. Can  it  be  that  you  are  so  engrossed  in  study  that  you  can  spare  no  time  for 
making  your  magazine?  Follows  a rude  noise  which  cannot  be  phonetically  ex- 
pressed on  paper.  What  do  you  do  with  your  Saturdays  and  Sundays?  And  re- 
member the  recent  ten-day  vacation  ? Remember  ? Or  have  you  no  thought  for 
such  trifles?  Amazement  is  hardly  the  word  for  my  feelings  in  regard  to  the  re- 
markable apathy  shown  by  those  who  can.  hut  don’t.  By  the  grace  of  the  Staff,  this 
issue  may  be  blown  up  to  thirty-two  pages.  I doubt  it.  In  spite  of  the  rather  meager 
showing  so  far,  I had  never  thought  such  a dearth  of  inspiration  was  possible.  After 
all,  the  better-than-average  student  should  he  able  to  turn  in  at  least  four  articles  a 
year.  We  have  at  least  three  hundred  pupils  of  whom  this  is  expected.  That  gives 
twelve  hundred  articles ; divide  by  the  number  of  issues  per  year,  and  we  find  that 
two  hundred  articles  should  he  submitted  monthly.  And  we  receive  twenty,  if  the 
month  is  good  ! I can’t  do  anything  about  it.  Whenever  you  see  an  editorial  “kick” 
coming,  you  probably  turn  the  page.  Several  years  ago,  an  editor  was  criticized 
because  he  and  his  staff  practically  wrote  the  magazine  themselves;  they  “gave  no 
one  else  a chance.”  I,  too,  thought  he  was  wrong,  but  now  I see  what  he  was  up 
against.  You  read  the  Register,  wrinkle  your  nose,  and  say,  “Putrid ! I could  do 
better  in  five  minutes.”  Maybe  you  could.  But,  why  in  the  name  of  Father  Devine 
don’t  you?  You  still  have  another  month  to  brighten  up  a bit.  As  for  the  contest, 
it  must  of  necessity  be  extended  to  the  next  deadline.  Moreover,  no  article  will  win 
anything  unless  it  has  had  at  least  three  competitors  in  its  group.  Moreover,  again, 
no  prize  will  be  awarded  unless  the  best  is  worthy  of  it.  The  judges,  by  the  way, 
know  what  is  worthy  and  what  isn’t.  Under  such  conditions,  if  last  month’s  “re- 
sponse” continues,  the  “contest  without  contestants”  will  continue  indefinitely.  I 
hope  not.  And  don’t  scream  aloud  when  you  see  that  this  month’s  issue  is  written 
almost  exclusively  by  staff  members.  It’s  your  own  fault.  You  haven’t  given  your- 
selves a chance. 

R.  W.  A. 

P.  S. : We  even  had  to  hold  the  deadline  another  day.  And  the  mere  fact  that 
we  were  overloaded  on  what  everyone  thought  was  a day  after  (for  the  postpone- 
ment was  not  announced)  does  not  redeem  you.  You  should  have  had  your  belated 
inspiration  on  time.  Please  do  not  let  this  happen  again.  (However,  the  contest  is 
still  postponed  to  the  next  deadline.) 
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LATIN  CONTEST  RULES 


Printed  in  the  left-hand  column  below 
are  forty-five  Latin  quotations,  separated 
into  three  groups  of  fifteen  each.  Along- 
side them  are  printed  in  mixed  order  sixty 
English  phrases  or  sentences  among 
which  are  meanings  for  the  Latin  quo- 
tations. In  the  space  provided  in  the 
left-hand  column,  place  the  number  of 
the  English  phrase  or  sentence  which  best 
fits  the  Latin  quotation. 

Contestants  from  Classes  VI  and  V 
will  answer  Part  I ; contestants  from 
Classes  IV  and  III  will  do  Parts  I and  II ; 
contestants  from  Classes  II  and  I will  do 
Parts  I,  II,  and  III.  The  English  equiv- 
alents of  these  three  parts  may  occur  any- 
where in  the  English  list. 

The  contest  is  limited  to  undergradu- 

. . . .audi  alteram  partem 
. . . .tempus  fugit 
. . . . e pluribus  unum 
. . . .magnum  opus 
....  nunc  aut  nunquam 
...  .ah  initio 

. . . .ars  longa,  vita  brevis 

. . . .carpe  diem 

. . . .vivat  rex 

....  poeta  nascitur,  non  fit 

. . . .de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum 

....  pro  et  con 

requiescat  in  pace 

in  memoriam 

coram  nobis 


PAR^  II 


auri  sacra  fames 
mirabile  dictu 
a verbis  ad  verbera 
aegri  somnia 


ates  of  the  school  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Classical  Club.  Contestants  must  be 
subscribers  to  the  Register.  It  is  expec- 
ted that  each  boy’s  set  of  answers  will  be 
his  own  work. 

The  contest  will  continue  through  two 
issues  of  the  Register.  Entries  must  be 
submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  Classi- 
cal Club  Contest  Committee,  Edward  B. 
Turner,  of  Room  302,  within  the  week 
following  the  distribution  of  the  Register. 
PRIZES 

1 he  Classical  Club  will  award  a one- 
vear  subscription  to  the  Register  to  the 
highest  scorer  in  each  of  the  three  groups 
at  the  end  of  the  contest.  In  case  of  ties, 
the  Contest  Committee  will  arrange  for 
the  selection  of  the  winners. 

1.  an  unwarranted  conclusion 

2.  to  surround 

3.  the  accursed  thirst  for  gold 

4.  here  lies 

5.  one  must  not  fight  with  blows 

6.  with  outstanding  diction 

7.  like  all 

8.  now  or  never 

9.  never 

10.  from  the  beginning 

11.  a snake  in  the  grass 

12.  he  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly 

13.  one  out  of  many 

14.  virtue  is  the  safest  helmet 

15.  hear  the  other  side 

16.  I’ve  caught  a Tartar 

17.  that  I may  remember  him 

18.  a poet  is  born,  not  made 

19.  an  accomplice 

20.  at  pleasure 

2 1 . the  common  herd 

22.  a great  work 

23.  a coral  for  us 

24.  there  is  no  arguing  about  tastes 

25.  with  a grain  of  salt 

26.  to  a nicety 
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. . . .sic  passim 

27. 

....  non  sequitur 

28. 

. . . . ut  supra 

29. 

....  vale 

30. 

....  mare  clausum 

31. 

patres  conscripti 

32. 

. . . .profanum  vulgas 

33. 

....  a capite  ad  calcem 

34. 

....  particeps  criminis 

35. 

....  ad  libitum 

36. 

....  fiat  lux 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

PART  III 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

....  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala 

46. 

....  hie  iacet 

47. 

....  instar  omnium 

48. 

....  age  quod  agis 

49. 

....  bis  dat  qui  cito  dat 

50. 

....  ex  post  facto 

51. 

. . . .anguis  in  herba 

52. 

... .ad  unguem 

53. 

....  fuit  Ilium 

54. 

. . . .ab  incunabilis 

55. 

....  cassis  tutissima  virtus 

56. 

....  cum  grano  salis 

57. 

....  non  liquet 

58. 

. . . .auribus  teneo  lupum 

59. 

...  .ad  Kalendas  Graecas 

60. 

hallucinations 

from  words  to  blows 

from  childhood 

with  a heavy  sail 

long  live  the  king 

for  and  against 

attend  to  the  business  at  hand 

let  him  die  in  peace 

act  because  you  are  compelled 

to  a nicety 

the  king  conquers 

Troy  is  no  more 

so  everywhere 

before  us 

art  is  long,  life  is  short 

that  I may  be  able  to  do  this 

as  above  stated 

with  some  allowance 

time  flies 

to  the  memory  of 

a bay 

enjoy  the  present  day 
I dare  the  other  part 
it  is  not  proven 
let  it  not  drip 
let  there  be  light 
may  he  rest  in  peace 
farewell 

from  head  to  toe 
from  beginning  to  end 
I endure  such  things 
The  Roman  senators 
wonderful  to  relate 
after  the  deed  is  done 


STAMPS 


At  the  end  of  each  year  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  one,  it  is  a common  cus- 
tom to  review  the  “hit”  of  the  year.  Ac- 
cordingly, newspapers  and  magazines  run 
riot  in  search  of  the  prettiest  student  (fe- 
male), the  best  story,  the  best  athlete,  and 
other  human  interest  items.  In  keeping 
with  the  modern  tempo,  therefore,  we 
shall  pick  the  most  popular  issue  of 
stamps  for  the  year  1937.  Already  we 
can  see  collectors,  armed  to  the  teeth  with 
statistics  and  stamps,  rushing  to  shout 


down  our  choice.  But  undismayed,  here 
it  is:  (FANFARE). 

Dealers  and  collectors  generally  agree 
that  the  most  popular  issue  of  stamps  for 
1937  was  the  one  in  honor  of  Great 
Britain’s  Coronation.  First  appearing  in 
May,  they  immediately  gained  high 
praise  because  of  their  striking  design 
and  the  world-wide  interest  in  the  great- 
est spectacle  of  the  year.  Steadily 
throughout  the  ensuing  months,  the  issue 
rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  esteem  of 
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collectors.  Even  now,  eight  months  later, 
collectors  still  demand  them.  At  a recent 
stamp  club  meeting,  there  was  brisk  trad- 
ing of  all  Coronation  issues  offered.  As 
far  as  value  goes,  the  only  issue  destined 
for  an  increase  is  that  of  Southern  Rho- 
desia. Only  200,000  were  printed  and 
the  plates  were  destroyed.  Collectors 
would  do  well,  in  our  opinion,  to  retain 
all  their  copies. 

* * * 

For  many  years  stamp-collecting  was 
a hobby  supposedly  only  for  rich  men  and 
children  who  had  not  yet  reached  the  age 
of  reason.  This  attitude  was  so  marked 
that  the  postmaster  of  a prominent  city 
once  referred  to  philatelists  as  “crack- 
pots” who  bothered  his  office.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  vast  and  hitherto  silent 
body  of  collectors  (the  wife  of  the  Post- 
master-General was  an  ardent  collector) 
who  now  arose  and  fought  until  the  Gov- 
ernment gave  official  recognition  by  es- 
tablishing a division  devoted  entirely  to 


philatelists.  This  has  been  proved  to  be 
a wise  deed,  for  the  now  tottering  Postal 
System  derives  much  of  its  revenue  from 
the  “crackpots.” 

5^  5^  ^ 

If  you  think  the  reason  that  there  are 
so  many  collectors  is  because  of  the  edu- 
cational value  of  collecting  or  the  color, 
design,  or  monetary  value  of  stamps,  you 
are  sadly  mistaken ; there  is  more  to  the 
question  than  that.  There  is  lure  and 
romance  in  such  names  as  Montserrat, 
Grenada,  Tannou  Touva,  and  the  Gold 
Coast ; there  is  national  pride  in  every- 
one; and  the  thrill  of  acquiring  a stamp 
popularly  acknowledged  to  be  difficult  to 
obtain.  And  from  all  this,  not  as  a cause, 
but  as  a result,  often  subconscious,  comes 
the  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  architec- 
ture, and  archeology.  Do  you  remember 
the  Chinese  proverb,  “A  picture  is  worth 
10,000  words  ?” 

Robert  Donlan,  ’39 


FIRST  SENTENCES 


Everyone  who  has  studied  the  art  of 
short-story  writing  knows  that  it  is  imper- 
ative that  the  first  sentence  be  calculated 
to  catch  the  eye.  According  to  the  text- 
books, the  first  sentence  makes  or  breaks 
the  story.  It  is  the  key  to  the  spirit  of 
the  work  itself,  a sign  indicating  what  lies 
within.  Upon  reading  the  first  sentence, 
the  reader  immediately  decides  whether 
to  continue  on  with  bated  breath  and 
shining  eyes  or  to  turn  his  attention  else- 
where. The  word  “reader”  of  course  in- 
cludes all  those  non-writers  who  under- 
stand the  technique  of  the  short-story  and 
excludes  all  those  ignorant  persons  who 
habitually  read  the  ending  first  or  skip  the 
beginning  entirely.  The  latter  cannot  pos- 
sibly sympathize  with  the  author  in  his 
quest  for  a startling  first  sentence  nor 
be  pained  at  his  almost  invariable  failure. 


One  first  sentence  commonly  used  is 
“While  waiting  for  a train  in  the  bare 
and  bleak  waiting-room  of  a dismal  little 
town,  I was  accosted  by  a shabbily- 
dressed,  wild-eyed  old  man.”  Every  time 
I read  this  sentence,  there  arises  in  my 
mind’s  eye  a vivid  picture  of  a traveller, 
equipped  with  pen,  paper,  and  a knowl- 
edge of  shorthand,  quailing  before  the 
threateningly  advancing  form  of  an  aged 
phantom.  However,  my  perverse  mental 
optic  always  succeeds  in  placing  the  pair 
in  the  busiest  part  of  the  Grand  Central 
Station.  Perhaps  this  is  because  I have 
never  seen  a bare  and  bleak  waiting-room 
in  a dismal  little  town.  But  then,  even 
if  I had  seen  such  a place,  I could  not 
imagine  an  old  man  obviously  on  the 
verge  of  pouring  forth  an  incredible  tale 
choosing  it  as  the  setting  for  his  accost- 
ing a stranger.  The  Ancient  Mariner, 
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ancestor  of  all  these  wild-eyed  old  men, 
chose  a wedding-feast  at  which  to  do  his 
accosting.  And  most  of  his  descendants 
seem  to  like  crowded  subway-trains. 
Moreover,  it  is  usually  middle-aged  men 
who  insist  on  telling  their  life-stories. 
And  even  were  a middle-aged  man  to  do 
the  accosting  in  Grand  Central  Station,  I 
cannot  conceive  of  his  tale’s  having  any 
interest  at  all,  even  for  a short-story 
writer  badly  in  need  of  a plot. 

Many  short-story  writers  apparently 
feel  much  as  I do  about  this  matter,  and 
so  they  have  the  story  told  by  a retired 
colonel  in  the  depths  of  a soft  lounge-chair 
in  the  Republican  Club.  (This  must  be 
changed  a trifle  nowadays,  as  fdw  Repub- 
lican Clubs  have  any  soft  lounge-chairs 
left.)  This  certainly  gives  a more  per- 
sonal touch  (as  does  the  colonel).  But  if 
the  narrator  is  acquainted  with  the  col- 
onel, he  would  have  heard  the  story  long 
ago.  And  if  he  is  a stranger,  some  good 
Samaritan  would  certainly  have  warned 
him  to  stear  clear  of  the  story-telling 
colonel.  It  would  be  more  realistic  to 
have  the  story  told  by  a drunk ; first,  be- 
cause a drunk’s  story  is  likely  to  be  more 
interesting  than  a colonel’s  ; and  secondly, 
because  in  the  case  of  a drunk,  the  reader 
would  more  readily  understand  the  auth- 
or’s difficulty  in  escaping  from  the  story- 
teller. 

Some  authors  have  put  a different  twist 
to  the  matter  by  having  the  narrator  find 
a scented  letter  telling  the  whole  story. 
This  supposition  is  absurd.  The  ratio  of 
persons  who  have  found  such  letters  to 
the  population  of  the  United  States  can 
be  no  more  than  1 to  10,000,000.  For 
who  is  likely  to  write  a letter  as  long  as 
most  short-stories?  And  once  having 
written  it,  who  is  likely  to  leave  such  a 
letter  lying  about  for  a short-story  writer 
to  find  ? 

Other  writers  solve  their  problem  by 
having  a fellow-author  leave  a yellowed, 
tattered  manuscript  in  their  possession. 
This  situation  is  also  impossible.  What 


author  is  insane  enough  to  entrust  a manu- 
script to  another  author?  And  if  the 
story  is  at  all  interesting,  why  hasn’t  he 
already  published  it?  It  is  too  great  a 
strain  on  the  imagination  to  picture  an 
author  letting  a good  story  lie  in  the  cup- 
board until  it  is  yellowed  and  then  hand- 
ing it  over  to  another  author.  The  ob- 
vious conclusion  is  either  that  the  writer 
is  lying  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  story 
(which  means  that  he  is  unwilling  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  it)  or  else  that  no 
one  but  him  thought  the  story  worth  pub- 
lishing. (In  case  anyone  is  interested,  I 
have  a number  of  such  yellowed  manu- 
scripts available  for  the  paltry  sum  of  one 
cent  each  to  anyone  willing  to  run  the  risk 
of  having  them  published.) 

And  then  we  often  find  “The  corpse 
lay  stretched  out  before  me.”  This 
doesn’t  attract  much  attention,  as  it  is  a 
very  unusual  corpse  which  can  sit  up  and 
shake  hands.  If  a story  should  start  with 
“The  corpse  tripped  merrily  down  the 
street,  leaving  the  gorilla  to  drink  his 
ice-cream  soda  in  solitude,”  the  reader 
would  probably  be  sufficiently  aroused. 
But  the  poor  author  would  have  a diffi- 
cult time  trying  to  explain  the  merriment 
of  corpse  and  the  reason  that  the  gorilla 
preferred  sodas  to  sundaes. 

The  whole  principle  involved  in  the 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption 
of  the  first  sentences  may  well  be  called 
“The  law  of  the  conservation  of  unpleas- 
antness.” A first  sentence,  the  writing  of 
which  is  easy  for  the  author,  is  usually 
unpleasant  enough  to  the  reader ; while  a 
first  sentence  which  interests  the  reader 
is  likely  to  give  the  author  a bad  head- 
ache. The  only  solution  seems  to  be  that 
readers  and  authors  band  together  and 
form  an  Association  for  the  Abolishment 
of  First  Sentences.  But  then  some  wag 
is  likely  to  form  an  Association  for  the 
Abolishment  of  Short-Stories,  and  if  he 
sends  a lobbyist  to  Washington,  he  may 
accomplish  his  purpose. 

L.  Eric  Liberman,  ’38 
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SWITZERLAND:  A HOUSE  DIVIDED 


From  the  German  border  of  Switzer- 
land, the  River  Reuss,  flowing  to  the 
Rhine,  has  cut  a low  valley  that  ribbons 
its  way  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  Alps 
and  terminates  with  the  Lake  of  Lucerne 
and  its  spired  wooden  town.  Beyond — a 
sharp  ridge  of  mountains.  The  strange 
physical  situation  of  Lucerne,  making  it 
a last  outpost  in  the  cold  mountains  and 
connected  by  its  long  valley  with  Ger- 
many alone,  has  seared  its  eternal  mark 
on  the  little  township.  The  language  of 
the  burghers  is  German;  their  culture, 
Teutonic.  It  is  as  though  a long  arm  of 
Germany  has  been  dropped  down  between 
the  mountains  and  has  never  been  with- 
drawn. 


Farther  to  the  south  and  a little  to  the 
west,  the  white  spires  of  Interlaken, 
spearing  the  sky,  do  not  rival,  however, 
the  black  mountains  that  sheer  upwards 
from  the  flat  lawn  of  the  valley,  twist  and 
sag  against  the  sky  like  white-capped  sea 
waves  struck  motionless  in  their  height, 
and  then  fling  their  reaches  to  heaven  in 
a final  effort  in  the  form  of  the  silver 
horn  of  the  Jungfrau , “Queen  of  the 
Alps.”  Out  across  the  hemlock  clad 
valley,  that  great  mountain  casts  its  si- 


lent shadow,  marker  of  eternal  vigilance. 


Eternal  vigilance,  I say,  because  the 
sharp  rise  of  mountains  lias  graced  the 
fertile  valley  of  Interlaken  with  a soft 
climate,  kept  from  it  the  cold  winds  of 
the  North,  kept  from  it  also  the  Germanic 
tongue  and  influence.  The  town,  linked 
by  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  France,  has 
adopted  the  softer  language  of  that  na- 
tion. It  is  from  these  mountains,  too, 
that  the  waters  of  melting  snow  gather, 
slip  down  over  rocky  falls  and  through 
mountain  glades  and,  coursing  through, 
maintain  the  richness  of  the  verdant  plain. 

Between  these  two  towns,  the  moun- 
tains rise  into  the  sky,  sag  and  sink,  then, 
climb  again  still  higher,  heave  farther  up- 
wards, sink  into  deep  chasms.  Here,  in 
the  short  distance  between  the  two  vil- 
lages, is  the  great  turbulence  of  nature  in 
its  most  exalted  beauty.  This  mighty 
upheaval  has  separated  the  two  hamlets, 
rendered  them  distinct.  It  is  as  though 
a little  child  at  the  beach,  hollowing  two 
basins  in  the  sand,  has  fashioned  between 
them  a narrow  canal  of  water,  yet  has 
separated  them  with  a dam  of  but  little 
breadth. 

Here,  too,  flock  multitudes  of  tourists 
each  season  to  view  and  wonder  at  this 
beauty.  The  trip  through  the  mountain 
passes  is  made  only  during  the  summer 
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when  the  roads  are  clear  of  snow.  Let  us 
follow  the  road  from  Lucerne,  the  road 
that  is  the  key  to  this  splendor. 

Our  party  settles  down  in  the  auto- 
mobile that  is  to  take  us  to  Interlaken. 
It  is  a sunless  day ; the  mists  have  slipped 
down  from  the  mountains,  claimed  the 
town  in  a soft  greyness,  made  dreary 
the  farewell  to  the  town  that  only  last 
night  was  so  gay  with  its  festive  cafe 
against  a moon-touched  lake.  But  now, 
the  driver  secures  the  door,  and,  with  a 
sound  of  tire  against  cobbles,  we  are  on 
our  way. 

At  a fair  speed  we  are  soon  free  of  the 
crooked  streets  winding  between  the  gab- 
led houses  that  buttress  dark,  panelled 
shops.  The  road,  over  which  we  pass,  is 
molded  against  a vertical  cliff  with  its 
foot  far  down  in  the  lake.  And  here,  the 
initial  view  of  mountain  scene  provokes 
a word  of  admiration.  The  lake,  cradled 
in  a valley  of  imminent  mountains, 
stretches  out  below  us.  It  sighs  and 
steams  with  not  a movement  over  all  its 
metallic  flatness.  It  is  rendered  a River 
Styx  by  its  oppressive  mists  that  dissolve 
its  reaches,  disappearing  into  silent 
chasms. 

This  is  not  the  lake  that  we  know, 
twinkling  in  some  forest  retreat , but  a 
silent,  throbbing,  deathly  thing  held  cap- 
tive by  the  black  sides  of  mountain  wall, 
with  each  turn  disclosing  another  wing, 
with  farther  shore,  invisible. 

The  road  now  pivots  its  winding  way 
up  an  unseen  rise.  With  each  grade,  the 
swirling  mists  are  more  profound  until 
even  the  roadway  is  obliterated.  Far 
down  below,  we  are  leaving  the  lake  with 
its  wooden  town.  The  road  levels  as  we 
finally  break  from  the  heavy  cloud. 

A burst  of  sudden  sun,  and  ahead,  we 
see  a shallow  valley  of  clear  green,  a ce- 
lestial valley  up  here  above  the  clouds  and 
sombre  mists,  its  slopes  carpeted  in  a 
bright  green  designed  with  a million  flow- 
ers and  clusters  of  purple  mountain  this- 


tle, yet  encompassed  by  cold  mountains, 
capped  with  snowy  stretches  and  drop- 
ping their  moulded  arms  across  the  hol- 
low until  they  meet  and  interlock.  Just 
outside,  the  cotton  white  clouds  are  hung 
in  an  infinite  expanse. 


We  crawl  on,  winding  still  higher,  and 
circle  the  tur reted  battlements  of  snow 
of  the  Rhone  Glacier,  whose  expanses 
creep  ten  miles  back  into  the  mountains ; 
at  last  we  cross  at  its  base  the  four-foot 
stream  of  melting  snow  that  far,  far  on 
becomes  the  mighty  Rhone,  irrigating  the 
whole  of  France  till  it  pours  its  waters 
finally  into  the  Mediterranean. 

We  gain  another  height,  pause  at  a 
lonely  inn  for  a meal  in  the  clear  altitudes. 
Onward  again  to  the  final  peak,  and  down 
below  spreads  the  supreme  panorama : — 
bare,  rocky  grade ; the  timber  line  spotted 
with  patches  of  green  hemlock ; green 
slopes  interrupted  at  times  by  gentle  rises ; 
a solitary  herdsman’s  cottage,  monument 
to  man’s  humbleness.  Down  the  slope 
drops  and,  where  it  seems  there  must 
surely  be  the  bottom,  there  is  another 
sheer  fall  into  the  valley  pearled  with  the 
lakes  of  Interlaken. 

After  a two-hour  descent  through  the 
sparkling,  green  verdancy  of  forests  and 
lakes,  we  enter  the  golden  valley,  flushed 
with  the  setting  sun  that  lengthens  the 
shadow  of  the  steeple  and  crag  and  gilds 
the  heights  above  purple  shades.  The 
journey  has  been  completed. 
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The  passes  of  Gotthard  and  Furka 
were  until  recently  as  wild  and  untamed 
as  when  Hannibal  had  conquered  them 
at  so  great  a price.  Recently  the  two 
towns  were  connected  by  man’s  steel 
monster  that,  today,  comets  along  sidings 
fastened  against  vertical  cliffs,  bores 
through  long  tunnels,  and  joins  the  two 
towns,  mingling  their  cultures,  their 


tongues.  Today  they  are  a modern  Babel 
in  some  ways.  At  school,  their  children 
struggle  with  four  languages,  must  mas- 
ter two. 

The  little  child  in  the  sand  has  broken 
the  dam  between  the  two  pools,  their 
waters  rush  in,  hesitate  a moment,  then 
blend. 


C.  H.  S.,  ’38 


MURDER  WILL  OUT 


In  this  little  dramatic  expose,  we  hope 
to  prove  to  our  reader  that  the  story  told 
about  the  death  of  the  great  Caesar  is  not 
the  true  version  and  . . . (BANG). 

ACT  I 

In  this  scene  we  find  Bartholomew  Q. 
Droopnasal,  the  hero  of  our  little  piece, 
in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Lemuel  Q. 
Stoopnagle.  This  laboratory,  on  Observ- 
atory Hill,  boasts  the  only  time-traveling 
machine  on  the  Earth,  and  the  Professor 
is  engaged  in  demonstrating  the  details  of 
the  machine  to  an  uninterested  listener. 
Bart  is  growling  to  himself  about  a par- 
ticularly tough  Latin  assignment . 

Prof.:  And  here  we  have  the  flitch- 
gobber  that  neutralizes  any  possible  re- 
generation; see? 

Bart  (in  daze) : Seventy  lines — hmm! 

Prof.:  By  the  aid  of  this  machine  it  is 
possible  for  a person  to  transport  him- 
self to  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  earth ; 
intriguing,  isn’t  it?  (Or  isn’t  it?) 

Bart:  And  no  notes  either  . . . 

Prof,  (ignoring  interruption)  : Why,  it 
is  even  possible  to  transport  yourself  to 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  or  . . . 

Bart  (explosively) : Saay,  I’d  say  you 
had  something  there — wow — and  stuff — 
say,  you  could — glug- — say,  lets  you  trans- 
port me  to  the  day  of  Caesar’s  assassin- 
ation— huh — how  about  it — huh? 

Prof.:  Okay,  sit  here  . . . Want  to  take 


anything  with  you? 

Bart  (sitting):  No  . . . On  second 
thought,  I’ll  take  this  copy  of  the  Com- 
mentaries . . . let’s  go. 

Prof. : Right. 

He  pulls  a great  switch  and  a large  hand 
reaches  from  behind  the  panel,  and  slugs 
Bart  with  a Stillson  wrench,  and  all  is 
blackness. 

ACT  THE  SECOND 

Bart  awakens  to  find  himself  leaning 
against  a building  which  he  recognises  to 
be  the  Forum, 

Bart : Well,  here  we  are.  ( Or  are  we?) 

Prof. : Hello,  Bart ; fancy  meeting  you 
here. 

Bart:  Oh!  how  did  you  get  here? 

Prof.:  Jake  sent  me  . . . well,  here’s  a 
horse  for  you  ; get  going. 

Bart:  Where? — What  horse? 

Prof.:  The  sheriff  took  it.  You  can 
walk.  So  long ! . . . 

EXIT. 

Bart:  Hmm,  now  I must  be  off  . . . 
Let’s  see.  Where  does  Brutus  live?  . . . 

He  consults  a map  in  the  front  of  his 
copy  of  the  commentaries,  jumps  on  his 
horse,  and  vanishes  into  the  night.  Don’t 
ask  us  vohere  he  got  the  horse,  it  must  be 
something  he  et. 

ACT  TERTIUS 
(Pronounced  “Tooty-us”) 

Bart  approaches  a palatial  domicile. 

Bart:  Wa-al,  this  must  be  the  place  . . . 
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yes  . . . the  name  is  on  the  bell,  I’ll  ring 
and  see  what  happens. 

(RINGS) 

( Door  opens) 

Marcus  Brutus:  Brrrmfsk,  who  might 
you  he? 

Bart:  I might  he  Jack  Benny,  but  I 
hain’t,  Bart  is  the  name  ; Bartholomew  Q. 
Droopnasal. 

M.  B.:  Not  THE  Bartholomew  Q. 
Droopnasal?  . . . Saay,  I’m  glad  to  see 
you ; let’s  you  come  in  and  have  a drink. 

Bart:  With  pleasure.  Beer,  no  doubt ? 

M.B.:  Water! 

Bart:  My-o-my. 

ACT  QUATRE 

Bart  and  Marcus  are  reclining  on  cush- 
ions, and  sipping  a few  draughts  of  “city 
beer.” 

Bart:  Well,  M.  B.,  I want  to  bump  off 
this  mug  Julius,  and  I need  your  help. 

M . B.:  Okay,  I’ll  give  Cassius  and  the 
boys  a buzz,  and  we  can  get  down  to  brass 
tacks. 

Bart : Action  speaks  louder  than  words, 
my  good  man,  ACT  ! 

Marcus  dials  “vieni  vieni”  on  the  phone 
and  is  soon  engaged  in  a rousing  conver- 
sation. 

Marcus:  Quam  in  castrione  quae  veri- 
tatis  in  quo  habitione  mit  beaucoup  d’essen 
mit  reden? 

Phone:  Foo! 

M.  B.  hangs  up  and  wheels  savagely  to 
Bart. 

M.  B.:  Pass  the  bottle  . . . 

Bart:  It’s  empty. 

M.  B.:  Oh. 

The  bell  rings  and  about  seventy  motley 
thugs  enter  the  room,  and  proceed  to 
stamp  on  each  other’s  faces  with  great 
gusto. 

Crowd : Woo-woo ! 

M.  B.:  Don’t  mind  them,  they  call  it 
the  “Magnum  malum,”  or  something  like 
that  . . . hay,  Cassius,  c’mere. 

Cassius:  Whatchawant? 

Marcus:  Bart  here  wants  to  stab 


Caesar  in  the  Senate  House. 

Cassius:  I’d  say  the  back  would  be  bet- 
ter, but  every  man  to  his  choice. 

Marcus:  No,  no,  in  the  Senate  House, 
and  in  the  back  also. 

Cassius:  Hmm  ...  I get  it ; two 
knives  . . . 

Marcus:  Say,  what’s  the  matter  with 
you  to-day? 

Cassius:  I’m  stupid. 

Bart:  Don’t  look  now,  but  time’s  a 
wastin’  . . . 

Crowd:  COME,  LET  US  GO  ! ! ! 
EXEUNT 
ACT  CINQUE 

The  scene  is  in  the  Senate  House, 
Cassius  and  Bart  are  seated  near  the 
center  aisle,  Bart  is  devouring  bananas  in 
copious  quantities,  and  tossing  the  skins 
in  the  aisle,  an  old  Latin  School  track- 
team  custom. 

Cassius:  Hark,  my  leetle  chum,  you’ve 
forgotten  one  thing,  we  must  poison  the 
blade,  and  thereby  make  death  certain  . . . 

Bart:  Right. 

( Takes  copy  of  “Commentaries”  out  of 
pocket  and  carefully  draws  blade  over 
picture  of  Caesar.  He  then  replaces  the 
book,  and  peels  another  banana). 

Cassius:  Nice  going!  . . . But  hark! 
Caesar  approacheth. 

( Flourish . Enter  Julius,  pronounced 
“ Drool-yus ”) 

Ccesar  slips  on  banana  peel,  and  after 
scraping  himself  off  the  floor  with  the 
back  of  a knife,  he  wheels  about  and 
screams  that  fateful  word  . . . 

Caesar:  Hoodunnit? 

Bart  (stepping  forward):  I did  it, 
teacher ; I did  it  with  my  little  hatchet. 
SO  WOT  ? 

Caesar:  I’ll  show  you  “So  what” ! Ho ! 
the  guards ! 

(As  the  guards  approach,  Bart  leaps 
upon  Caesar,  and  plunging  the  sword  up 
to  the  hilt  in  his  left  ventricle,  screams  . . . 

Bart:  Foo! 

(The  crowd  cheers,  and  Bart  is  carried 
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out  on  the  shoulders  of  Brutus,  Cassius, 
and  a Fuller  Brush  Man  (who  happened 
to  be  around).  The  crowd  leaves  the  Sen- 
ate House,  and  the  Great  Caesar  is  left  to 
breathe  his  last  alone). 

Curtain  descendeth  gently. 

ACT  SEBEM 

What  happened  during  Act  six,  which 
we  couldn’t  be  bothered  with:  having 
realized  that  Bart  will  get  all  the  credit 
for  the  killing,  and  they,  the  conspirators, 
none,  Cassius  and  Brutus  are  in  pursuit  of 
Bart,  hoping  to  head  him  off  before  the 
reporters  reach  him.  Cassius,  holding  a 
Contax  III,  Sonnar  f.  1.  5,  in  his  left 
hand,  is  getting  exclusive  shots  of  the 
fleeing  Bart,  ( hoping  to  sell  them  to 
“Life”,  no  doubt). 

Bart  (to  himself):  They  are  less  than 
two  kilometres  behind  me  now,  methinks 
I must  do  something  quick.  (Performs 
rapid  acrobatics  with  a slide-rule).  Good 
Lord!  Not  much  more  than  a mile! 
What  to  do,  what  to  do?  (Scratches 
head  to  assist  thinking,  and  encounters  a 
hard  object  impaled  in  his  skull.  He  ex- 
amines it.) 

Hnun ; funny  I didn’t  notice  this  be- 
fore. Say,  it’s  a Stillson  wrench  . . . 


Hnun  . . . how  did  that  get  in  there???? 
. . . Well,  no  use  keeping  it. 

( With  this  he  tosses  it  away,  but  being 
so  intent  on  getting  away  from  the  pur- 
suers, he  forgets  to  let  go,  and  his  body 
describes  a neat  parabola  through  the  air. 
He  lands  on  a marble  slab,  and  just  as  a 
corps  of  evil-looking  doctors  is  about  to 
dissect  him,  he  finds  himself  again  in  the 
laboratory  on  Observatory  Hill.) 

Prof.:  Hello,  Bart.  Have  a nice  trip? 

Bart:  Wooow ! 

ACT  TJRPNZCNSIvY 
(A  Slight  Case  of  Aphasia) 

The  scene  is  Bart’s  history  class  the 
next  day,  the  teacher  is  speaking. 

Mr.  Gordon:  . . . and  the  Senators 
leaped  upon  him  and  stabbed  him  with 
four  and  twenty  knives.  Any  questions? 

Bart:  Nutz. 

Here,  gentle  reader,  we  will  have  no 
curtain;  let  us  keep  the  tortured  physiog- 
nomy of  our  friend  ever  before  us  as  we 
study  our  Latin,  and  realize  that  Caesar 
DID  die  at  the  hands  of  a Latin  School 
Latin  student.  And  we  have  another  mo- 
tive in  keeping  the  curtain  up!  WE 
WANNA  BE  DIFF’RUNT! 

Albert  E.  Hayes,  Jr.,  ’38 


NO  USE 


The  brilliant  radiance  of  the  sun  was 
diffused  over  the  landscape.  But  the  lad 
standing  on  the  fourth  green  of  the  San 
Pedro  Country  Club  was  impervious  to 
the  glorious  splendor.  For  once,  he  was 
even  unaware  of  the  torrid  heat  which 
was  drenching  his  clothes.  He  had  also 
forgotten  the  heavy  golf  bag,  slung  over 
his  weary  shoulders.  And  when  the 
clumsy  gentleman  before  him,  having 
swung  his  club  with  terrific  force,  missed 
the  ball  entirely,  the  caddy  burst  out  into 
a laud,  racous  guffaw.  His  attitude  dur- 
ing the  day  had  been,  on  the  whole,  dis- 
respectful and  defiant. 

“And  why  shouldn’t  it  be  ?”  he  thought. 

At  least  today,  in  retaliation  for  all  the 


bitter  experiences  he  had  suffered,  he 
had  evened  the  score  by  inflicting  a little 
pain  on  miserly  Grabbs.  Today  he  could, 
because  he  was  going  to  quit  the  Club. 
Yes,  after  today,  he  would  no  longer  be 
subjected  to  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of 
older  and  bigger  caddies.  After  today, 
he  would  no  longer  drag  his  aching  feet 
over  the  long  course  on  sultry  days.  After 
today,  he  would  no  longer  receive  scanty 
tips  from  parsimonious  golfers.  Now  he 
realized  how  foolish  he  had  been  to  take 
such  a worthless  job. 

“Gee!”  he  said  to  himself,  still  snicker- 
ing at  the  perplexed  Grabbs,  “This  job  is 
no  good.  I want  to  do  something  that 
will  benefit  me  in  later  life,  and  this  job 
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will  never  help  me  unless  it  has  taught  me 
the  meaning  of  hard  labor.  No,  it’s  no 
use  to  me.” 

“If  I could  only  find  a place  to  land !” 

This  fervent  wish  came  from  the  quiv- 
ering lips  of  an  aviator  lost  in  the  vastness 
of  a formidable  fog.  Although  it  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  murky 
mist,  which  had  embraced  the  earth,  effec- 
tively blotted  out  the  sun  and  formed  a 
dim,  treacherous  twilight. 

It  was  natural  that  the  distraught  pilot 
silently  prayed  for  divine  assistance,  for, 
besides  the  clinging  fog,  there  were  other 
disheartening  misfortunes.  The  compass 
needle  was  swinging  crazily;  the  radio 
beam  which  had  been  his  sole  guide  had 
become  weaker  and  weaker  until  it  had 
trailed  off  into  silence;  and  most  dreadful 
of  all,  the  dwindling  gas  supply  left  him 
but  approximately  thirty  minutes  flying 
time.  In  the  face  of  these  adverse  con- 
ditions it  was  imperative  that  he  set  the 
plane  down  soon,  and  it  was  with  this  ob- 
jective in  mind  that  he  was  now  squinting 
and  straining  his  eyes  in  an  effort  to 
pierce  the  thick  mist. 

Each  minute  that  passed  seemed  to 
make  the  aviator’s  face  appear  more  wan 
and  haggard.  The  desperate  man  again 
and  again  nosed  the  plane  down  through 
the  dark  obscurity,  only  to  be  confronted 
with  the  weird,  eerie  silhouette  of  tall 
buildings.  Or  he  strove  to  surmount  the 
insuperable  haze,  only  to  have  his  efforts 
go  for  naught  once  more. 

Twenty  minutes  had  elapsed.  The 
pilot’s  eyes  were  glazed  with  the  terror  of 
impending  doom.  His  shoulders  slumped 
dejectedly  in  defeat. 

“It’s  no  use,”  he  muttered. 

****>!: 

There  now  remained  five  tiny,  fleeting 
minutes.  The  inevitable  moment  had  ar- 
rived. He  must  land.  With  dread  un- 


certainty squeezing  his  heart,  the  pilot 
guided  the  aeroplane  lower  and  lower  in 
wide  spirals  through  the  enveloping 
shroud.  Fortunately  the  fog,  having 
lifted  slightly,  visibility  was  better.  As 
the  plane  continued  its  downward  prog- 
ress and  no  high  structures  intervened, 
hope,  strong  and  palpitant,  revived  and 
gave  him  courage.  He  leaned  forward 
anxiously,  peering  intently  into  the  mist. 
Then  he  fell  back,  bitterly  disappointed, 
his  hopes  shattered. 

He  had  discerned  three  hills  close  to- 
gether. At  once  cursing  violently,  he 
started  to  climb  to  a higher  altitude,  when 
a thought  struck  him  with  startling  sud- 
denness. In  the  San  Pedro  Country  Club 
there  were  three  hills,  exactly  similar  to 
the  ones  before  him!  Therefore,  that’s 
where  he  was  now,  over  the  San  Pedro 
Country  Club,  he  was  certain  of  it. 
Looking  around,  he  saw  a familiar  sight, 
which  substantiated  his  wild  conjectures. 
On  his  right  was  Boyle’s  Hill,  in  summer 
the  golfers’  nemesis  and  in  winter  the 
children’s  delight.  There  was  no  doubt ; 
here  was  the  place  where  he  had  passed 
his  youth. 

“How  I’ve  wandered  from  my  course  !” 
exclaimed  the  astonished  aviator. 

Then  a wild  yell  of  relief  and  joy,  of 
confidence  and  victory,  split  the  air.  He 
was  saved,  saved ! Oh,  how  good  the 
Lord  was!  Behind  Boyle’s  Hill  was  a 
long,  level  fairway,  smooth  and  even.  He 
could  land  the  plane  there,  fog  or  no  fog. 
W by,  he  knew  almost  how  many  blades  of 
grass  there  were  on  the  fairway!  After 
all,  he  hadn’t  been  a caddy  here  for  noth- 
ing. No,  Siree. 

A few  minutes  later  when  the  wheels 
of  the  aeroplane  were  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  dank  ground,  grateful  words  were 
directed  towards  Heaven. 

" 1 hank  God,  I was  a caddy  here  !” 

Myron  Grecnside  ’38 
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THE  WINDOW  DWELLER 


(The  following  is  inspired  by  the  diffi- 
cult destiny  of  those  boys  who  must  sit 
near  the  windows  and  the  radiators  of  the 
school.) 

I pity  you,  O wretched  feller, 

As  one  who  knows  your  plight ; 

For  I too  am  a window  dweller. 

With  whom  the  elements  fight. 

You  know  we’re  famous  basic’ly, 

Because  we  have  been  cursed ; 

For  man  and  nature  (tragically) 

Have  blessed  us  with  their  worst. 

In  spring-time  Nature’s  “furnace"  burns 
us, 

And  sears  our  flesh  with  heat ; 

In  winter  man’s  “inferno”  turns  us 
To  bits  of  cook-ed  meat. 

In  spring-time,  though,  the  sun  is  fearful ; 

We  can’t  pull  down  the  blind. 

For  Teacher  says,  “The  sun  is  cheerful 
And  stimulates  the  mind.” 

In  winter,  though  we  always  swelter 
Whene’er  the  pipes  are  hot, 

The  master  says,  “There  is  no  shelter ; 
You’ll  have  to  bear  your  lot.” 

The  master’s  not  a window-dweller 
And  never  has  to  burn, 

As  does  a hapless  window- feller 
Who  has  nowhere  to  turn. 

When  rain  comes  down  on  “Learning’s 
Refuge,” 

There  can  be  no  relief. 

“We  must  have  air  despite  the  deluge,” 
For  that’s  our  “Sir’s”  belief. 

The  master’s  not  a window-dweller 
And  knoweth  not  the  pain 
That  cometh  to  a suff’ring  feller 
When  on  his  neck  falls  rain. 


And  when  a day  dawns  cold  and  frigid 
And  snow  is  on  the  sill, 

We  still  must  ope’  the  windows  rigid 
And  greet  the  winter’s  chill. 

The  master’s  not  a window-dweller 
And  feeleth  not  the  blow 
That  cometh  to  a woe-struck  feller 
When  on  his  neck  falls  snow. 

And  though  Jupe  Pluve  is  not  remitting 
The  content  of  the  cloud, 

It’s  master’s  right  in  soon  admitting 
The  winds  that  roar  so  loud. 

The  master’s  not  a window-dweller 
Whose  state  all  do  abhor 
When  down  the  spine  of  the  poor  feller 
Those  winds  begin  to  roar. 

There  is  but  one  redeeming  action 
To  us  who  fret  all  day. 

It  is  the  very  great  distraction 
Of  watching  girls  at  play. 

But  even  this  is  fleeting  pleasure, 

For  winter  comes  with  snow 
To  drive  inside  this  little  measure 
Of  fun  that  we  boys  know. 

Or  then  again,  the  master  hollers 
With  angry-furrowed  brow, 

“Pull  in  your  heads,  you  lazy  toilers, 
And  pay  attention  now.” 

I he  master’s  not  a window-dweller 
And  knoweth  not  the  fun 
That  cometh  to  a hunted  feller 
When  girls  play  in  the  sun. 

Escape  ? Since  all  the  seats  are  taken. 
You  must  retain  your  place. 

You  must  withstand  the  frost  and  bakin’- 
With  tact  and  manly  grace. 
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Is  pity  of  self  life’s  worst  indulgence?  But  one  who  bears  the  sad  effulgence 
I think  it’s  almost  so;  Deserves  the  tears  of  Woe. 

Bernard  P.  Rome,  '38 


NOT  TO  MY  LOVE 


“Her  hair  is  wind, 

Her  eyes  are  night, 

Or  are  they  blue 
And  clear  and  bright? 

To  cast  one’s  eyes 
Upon  her  face, 

And  on  her  movements, 

Filled  with  grace, 

And  hear  her  speech, 

Like  silver  bells, 

Would  all  be  worth 
A Thousand  Hells.” 

Thus  speaks  the  Poet  of  his  Love. 
For  Poets,  just  as  other  men, 

Are  only  men,  and  men  again 
Have  often  been  into  folly  led, 


Their  hearts  enthralled, 

Their  keen  minds  dead. 

No  Paragon  has  e’er  been  found: — 
No  creature  beautiful,  yet  sound, 
Strong  and  kind, 

And  wise  and  fair, 

Perfection  to  the  smallest  hair. 

And  he  who  seeks  as  Poets  do, 
Assured  that  young  ideals  are  true. 
Probably  will  come  to  naught, 

Unless  by  these  few  words  lie’s  taught 
That  under  Nature  (subtle  thing!) 

Of  whom  the  Bards  of  old  did  sing, 
Not  one  of  us  has  everything. 

Allen  Seller,  ’38 


MIDNIGHT  OCEAN 


The  sky  is  thick  with  stars,  all  o’er ; 

They  sparkle,  shine,  and  flicker, 

Flashing  sequins  on  a velvet  drape. 

The  dome  of  blue-black  sky 
Is  ragged,  torn  by  lofty 
Heaven-stretching  pines ; 

In  front,  the  sea. 

One  hears  the  whispering  sound  of  turbu- 
lent wavelets 

And  the  shrill  crescendo  of  cicadas ; 

The  lap-lap  of  the  dying  crests 
That  beat  but  weakly  against  the  shore. 
With  effort  borne  of  hidden  fear 
One  tries  to  overcome  the  blackness 
(Utter  and  oppressive  night!) 

To  pierce  the  black  of  sky 


And  blacker  black  of  ocean.  t 
A passing  gust  removes  the  shroud 
From  off  the  moon  ; it  hangs  above, 

A dead  and  blistered  thing, 

And  kills  the  living  stars  with  light, 
Reveals  the  lacy  gleaming  crescents 
Of  fleeting,  gossamer  foam, 

The  bubbles  from  the  ocean’s  churning 
fingers, 

Shows  in  cold  relief  the  white  sea-shells. 
There  is  a scent  of  wave-heaped  sea-weed, 
A fragrance  of  the  pines  and  salt- 
drenched  air. 

This — the  night,  the  sea, 

Are  one,  a unity  inseparable. 

R.  IV.  Alman,  ’38 
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□UR  LORDS  AND  MASTERS 


Mr.  Winslow:  Room  335.  Born  in 
1869,  he  was  graduated  from  Boston 
Latin  School  in  1887.  Was  a track  man 
at  Harvard,  where  he  received  an  A.B. 
in  1891  and  M.A.  in  1895.  Is  married 
and  has  two  children.  Has  taught  every- 
thing but  the  sciences ; now  teaches 
Greek  and  Latin. 


Mr.  Faxon:  Room  304.  Born  in  1871. 
He  attended  Boston  Latin  School.  Is  a 


classmate  of  the  late  Patrick  Campbell. 
Graduated  from  Boston  Latin  School  in 
1889.  Received  his  B.A.  from  Yale  in 
1893.  Is  married  and  has  four  children. 
Has  taught  many  subjects ; now  teaches 
mathematics. 


Colonel  Penney:  Born  in  1881.  Joined 
the  8th  Infantry,  Massachusetts  (Nation- 
al Guard)  in  1898  because  of  the  Span- 
ish- American  War.  Saw  the  Chelsea 
fire  in  1907,  the  Lawrence  strike  in  1912, 
and  the  Salem  fire,  in  1914,  in  the  course 
of  duty.  Christmas,  1915,  he  was  made 
Captain  of  Company  M.  8th  Infantry. 
Commanded,  in  the  War,  a “headquarters 
company”  of  the  104th,  (bombers,  mor- 
tars, 37  mm’s.)  Afterward  rose  to  be 
Colonel  of  the  101st  and  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  26th  Division.  Has  degrees  from 
Commissioned  ( )fficers’  Infantrv  Service 
School,  and  Commanding  General  Staff 
College.  Wears  stars  of  five  major  en- 
gagements, and  a citation.  General  Staff 
of  War  Department.  Is  married.  Has 
taught  military  drill  here  since  1921. 
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Mr.  Wales  : Room  316.  Born  in  1889. 
He  received  his  B.S.  in  1912  from 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and 
his  Ed.M.  from  Harvard  in  1933.  Mar- 
ried, he  has  a son  who  attends  Boston 
Latin  School.  He  teaches  Physics. 


Mr.  O’Leary:  Room  325.  Born  in 
1907,  he  was  graduated  from  Boston 
Latin  School  in  1925.  Played  football 
under  Coach  Fitzgerald.  Received  his 
A.B.  and  A.M.  from  Boston  College, 
where  he  was  on  the  Debating  Team. 
Unmarried.  Teaches  history. 


* * * * * 


GREAT  CAESAR’S  GHOST 

(So  that’s  what  they  do  in  their  spare 
time!)  This  “magic  square”  passed,  in 
successive  steps,  from  the  Mighty  Mr. 
Miller  to  the  Mighty  Mochedlover,  with 
whose  kind  permission  we  print  the  cher- 
ished secret  and  horrible  weapon  of  fu- 
ture College  Boards,  when  they  shall  have 
exhausted  all  other  material. 

“The  plowsman,  at  his  work,  holds  the 
wheels  to  the  ground.” 
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It  reads  from  top  to  bottom,  from  left  to 
right  (in  columns),  from  bottom  to  top 
(reading  right  to  left),  and  from  right  to 
left  (in  columns,  reading  bottom  to  top). 
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SCHOOI 


The  result  of  the  recent  wide-spread 
school  strike  is  the  announcement  that, 
with  the  end  of  this  school  year,  the 
Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  will  no  longer  serve  lunches  for  the 
Boston  Schools.  The  School  Committee 
is  investigating  costs  and  making  plans 
with  an  eye  to  taking  over  the  business  of 
supplying  the  students  with  their  lunches 
in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Powers  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  treat- 
ed with  the  striking  faction  of  our  own 
school.  He  was  both  tolerant  and  firm  in 
requesting  the  students  to  do  their  own 
thinking  and  to  remain  considerate  of 
others. 

This  column  had  the  good  fortune  to 
witness  the  moving  pictures  of  the  Latin- 
English  game  taken  by  Mr.  Dunn.  While 
it  was  not  evident  from  the  stands,  the 
camera  showed  very  clearly  that  Crowley 
was  trying  to  catch  those  much-discussed 
passes  with  one  hand.  The  other  was 
hanging  quite  uselessly  at  his  side ; be- 
cause, as  discovered  after  the  game,  he 
had  broken  a blood  vessel. 

When  Mr.  Powers  announced  the 
Harvard  scale  of  marking  the  Boards, 
the  groans  could  have  been  heard  for 
miles  away  from  the  assembly.  Individ- 
ual averages  dropped  anywhere  from  one 
to  ten  points.  The  system  is  absolutely 
unjust.  On  a marking  scale  of  800  points, 
the  difference  of  one  point  causes  a ten 
per  cent  drop  in  a subject  mark.  If  that’s 
reasonable,  so  was  the  bombing  of  the 
Panay. 

One  class  was  seriously  considering 
the  hook,  “How  to  Win  Friends  and  In- 
fluence People”  as  a Christmas  gift  for 
their  home-room  master. 

Believe  it  or  not,  hut  Captain  Stoddard 
(5th  Company,  2nd  Regiment)  has  14 


NOTES 


i",,  ' 1 ~ 

officers  and  but  13  privates.  You  figure 
that  one  out. 

“Safe-Cracker”  Brennan  broke  the 
owner's  heart  when  he  opened  a combin- 
ation lock  without  knowing  the  combin- 
ation. 

And  Room  334  can  take  a bow  for  its 
genuine  originality  in  presenting  each  one 
of  its  masters  with  lollipops  for  Christ- 
mas. The  presentation  ceremonies  were 
hilariously  formal. 

We  thank  Mr.  Dunn  for  the  consid- 
erable trouble  he  underwent  in  collecting 
the  following  College  Board  results.  Be- 
cause of  this  year’s  very  peculiar  marking 
system,  only  the  names  of  those  hoys  who 
received  the  highest  marks  (in  Latin 
School ) in  each  division  are  listed. 

Chemistry — R.  Krasnor. 

English — M.  Pollard. 

French  2 — D.  A.  White. 

French  3 — E.  J.  Daniels. 

German  2 — A.  H.  Nagel. 

German  3 — N.  Zeidman. 


Greek  2 — M.  H.  Shapiro,  J.  E.  Tully. 
Greek  3 — M.  S.  Cohen,  S.  Halpern. 
History  D — L.  J.  Dunphy. 

Latin  3 — R.  A.  Potash. 

Latin  H — J.  R.  Levenson. 

Math.  A — R.  W.  Alman. 


Math.  Beta — A.  I.  Medalia. 


Math.  C — G.  M.  Heyman. 

Math.  D — L.  Wittenberg. 

Math.  E — L.  Wittenberg. 

Physics — H.  E.  VonBergen. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS 

Medalia  and  Scher.  research  experts 
extraordinaire,  give  us  the  real  lowdown 
on  how  drill  started  : “The  General  Court, 
in  1645,  ordered  that  all  youths  between 
ten  and  sixteen  years  of  age  should  receive 
instructions  ‘in  ye  exercise  of  armes,  as 
small  guns,  halfe  pikes,  bowes  & arrowes, 
ec.’  Later  records  show  that  the  Boston 
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Latin  School  boys  received  their  military 
training  on  Boston  Common.  The  schools 
were  closed  on  the  general  training  days. 
Military  drill  was  introduced  in  1864, 
although  the  legislature  refused  to  pass 
bills  authorizing  it.  The  Boston  Latin 
School  Battalion  was  organized  in  1865, 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Military 
drill  has  continued  as  a part  of  the  pre- 
scribed curriculum  and  today,  as  in  olden 
days,  the  annual  exhibition  is  held  on  his- 
toric Boston  Common.”  . . . Famous  last 
words : “This  year’s  Register  is  going  to 
be  different.” 

FACULTY  and  ALUMNI  NOTES  . .| 
Everett  Daniels,  B.  L.  S.  ’37,  is  con- 
tinuing his  good  Latin  School  record  on 
the  Brown  “Daily  Herald.”  In  addition, 
he  has  won,  so  far,  three  first  prizes — in 
French,  in  Latin,  and  in  Mathematics. 
And  here’s  an  odd  note:  in  the  French 


exams,  Daniels  edged  a Frenchman  for 
first  prize.  (But  what  would  you  expect 
of  a B.  L.  S.  graduate?) 

“Sam”  Sepenuck  was  the  second  high- 
est candidate  for  the  business  board  of 
the  same  “Daily  Herald.” 

Alexander  Kantor,  ’34,  is  a Junior  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  at  Brown. 

Albert  Damon,  ’34,  was  tied  for  the 
Rhodes  Scholarship  Award,  but  unfortu- 
nately did  not  get  the  final  choice. 

John  Beatty,  ’37,  is  Vice-President  of 
the  P>.  C.  Freshman  Class. 

Maurice  H.  Heins  of  Dorchester  and 
Hubert  H.  Nexon  of  Brookline,  gradu- 
ates of  Boston  Latin  School,  are  the  re- 
cipients of  the  Henry  Russell  Shaw  Trav- 
elling Fellowships,  awarded  to  members 
of  Harvard’s  senior  class,  for  study  and 
travel  in  Europe. 

And  that’s  that. 


A SENIOR’S  DREAM 


“If  I could  only  see  or  hear 

“Bob”  Resnick’s  body  walking  around 
with  Kelleher’s  voice  . . . George  McGurk 
as  captain  of  a company  in  drill  . . . Presi- 
dent Tully  lose  the  place  while  reciting 
Washington’s  Farewell  Address  on  Class 
Day  . . . “Bob”  Levine  do  his  imitation  of 
Hamlet  in  the  Hall  . . . Vitale  and  Ken- 
nedy walk  around  the  building  for  five 
minutes  without  saying  “disgusting”  to 
anyone  . . . Myerson  throw  the  shot-put 
. . . Altman  eat  his  lunch  during  the  Math 
period  without  the  desk-cover  hitting  him 
on  the  head  . . . Captain  “Joe”  Crowley 
discuss  the  Foreign  Political  situation  with 
Ferriter  . . . Olansky  play  the  tuba  in- 
stead of  the  flute  and  Hayes  vice-versa  . . . 
George  Mover  lose  the  list  of  seniors  who 
paid  their  class  dues  ...  a union  for  the 
protection  of  first-sergeants  from  those 
scoundrels,  the  second-second  lieutenants 


. . . Wallack  recite  in  class  without  weav- 
ing from  side  to  side  . . . Magazine  run  for 
president  of  the  senior  class  . . . “Dave” 
Maurice  really  be  elected  to  some  office  . . . 

McBournie  hired  out  to  shoot  down 
bothersome  characters  such  as  the  R.R.R., 
etc.,  while  they  lurk  in  the  corridors  . . . 
Lerner  come  into  school  without  a band- 
age of  one  kind  or  another  . . . Nichinson 
stop  smiling  and  get  mad  . . . A1  Cohen 
do  the  same  . . . Winn’s  hair  grow  to  a 
respectable  size  . . . Rizzo’s  car  with  less 
than  seven  people  in  it  at  the  same  time 
. . . Lerman  stop  blowing  bubbles  with 
his  tongue  (it’s  revolting!)  . . . Someone 
forget  his  declamation  in  the  hall  . . . The 
members  of  the  orchestra  introduced  to 
each  other  so  that  they  can  play  together 
. . . This  article  pass  the  censoring  board.” 

Robert  Aronson,  ’38 
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The  exchanges  continue  to  pour  in. 
We  continue  to  quote  from  the  most  in- 
teresting articles  in  the  most  interesting 
magazines. 

We  start  the  column  with  a poem  from 
The  Tattler,  (the  new  publication  of 
Roslindale  High  School),  entitled 
“Chemistry”,  (Apologies  to  Kilmer),  by 
William  Fidler. 

“I  think  that  I shall  never  see 
A test  as  hard  as  chemistry ; 

A test  that  makes  you  sit  and  squirm, 
And  wonder  if  you’ll  pass  this  term  ; 

A test  that  makes  you  tear  your  hair. 
And  wish  you  were  not  sitting  there. 

Ah ! tests  are  failed  by  fools  like  me, 
Especially  in  chemistry.” 

The  following  paragraph  comes  from 
the  descriptive  story,  “Maine”,  by  A.  L. 
Gould,  appearing  in  the  Jamaica  Plain 
High  School  Clarion: 

“Peace,  and  the  tranquil  evening,  pad- 
dling upstream  with  never  a swirl  or 
swish  of  the  surface  water,  as  silent  as  a 
ghost  in  a ghostly  canoe.  And  the  deer 
that  are  surprised  at  the  level  bars  along 
the  stream  bends,  as  they  come  down  to 
drink  in  the  evening,  leaving  their  little 
spotted  fawns  hidden  in  the  alders  on  a 
nearby  ridge.” 

In  the  South  Boston  High  School 


Chandelier  is  a column  of  ten  questions. 
Three  of  the  questions  with  the  answers 
are  here  reprinted : 

1.  Q.  What  is  an  edible  tuber  devel- 
oped from  the  subterranean  rhyzomes  of 
a solanasious  plant? 

(Carrot,  turnip,  potato,  peanut.) 

2.  Q.  A Junker  is:  (1)  a dealer  in 
junk,  (2)  a Chinese  sailor,  (3)  a German 
nobleman,  (4)  any  who  makes  a journey. 

3.  Q.  A class  was  assigned  the  word 
“odeum”  to  define.  The  guesses  were  as 
follows : Roman  theater,  hatred,  rubber 
composition,  musical  organ.  Which  is 
right  ? 

A.  1.  Potato. 

2.  German  nobleman. 

3.  Roman  theater. 

One  of  the  stanzas  of  Lawrence  X. 
Cusack’s  poem,  “The  Enchanted  Hour,” 
offered  in  The  Regis  of  the  Regis  High 
School  in  New  York  City,  New  York,  is 
as  follows : 

“As  mystic  beams  long  shadows  throw 

And  incandescent  shafts  aglow 
Ignite  the  awesome  scene,  there  leap 

In  festive  frolic,  as  mortals  sleep, 

The  elvin  councils,  and  Satin  evolves 

The  fall  of  man,  as  night  dissolves.” 

Save  your  breath ; you  might  want  it  to 
clean  your  glasses  some  time.” — North- 
eastern News,  Northeastern  University). 
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RAMBLINGS  OF  THE  REGISTER’S  RAVING  REPORTER 


Nov.  30.  The  Athletic  Committee  re- 
ceived a bill  for  a camera  broken  when 
the  Football  Team’s  pictures  were  taken. 
. . . Heyman  spoke  to  the  Physics  Club 
on  “Weather  Forecasting.” 

Nov.  31.  Report  cards  came  out  to- 
day. The  congregation  will  now  take 
notice  of  and  rejoice  in  the  passing  of 
Ye  R.  R.  R. 

Dec.  1.  Meeting  of  the  French  Club 
today.  ...  A Second  Classman  (will  his 
tribe  never  cease)  arose  to  translate  one 
of  the  proverbs : “Sir,  may  I speak  in 
French,  so  these  First  Classmen  won’t 
understand  me?”  . . . ’Twas  not  love  at 
first  sight  as  the  members  of  the  Math 
Club  were  introduced  to  Calculus. 

Dec.  2.  (Oh,  what  Punks  these  Pun- 
sters be).  Enter  Saldinger  whistling  a 
tune. 

Carty : “Where  did  you  pick  up  that 
tune?” 

Saldinger:  “From  ‘Mikado’.” 

Carty:  “Charlie  Mikado?” 

Chorus:  “No,  and  they  ought  to  Pina- 
fore year  sentence  on  you  for  that  one.” 

Since  this  is  not  an  advertisement  we 
won’t  mention  “Pirates  of  Penzance.” 


Dec.  3.  Ho-hum ! Second  Public 
Declamation  : A well-earned  rest. 

Dec.  6.  Scher,  the  mad  photographer, 
offers  one  ( 1 ) pound  of  green  cream 
cheese  and  one  slightly  used  frankfurter 
to  whoever  can  get  Mr.  Drummey’s  pic- 
ture with  Mr.  Drummey’s  consent.  So 
hurry,  hurry,  hurry,  boys,  because  it’s 
going,  going,  gone — and  do  we  mean  the 
frank  furt. 

Dec.  7.  “Raffle”  ticket  season  opened 
officially  today.  It’s  funny  how  one  soli- 
tary ticket  can  break  up  a long  friendship. 

Dec.  8.  The  First  Aid  Club,  Junior 
Division,  convened  in  Room  206.  . . . 
Heard  in  the  Waste  Basket : 

Latin  Teacher:  “You  should  translate 
this  word  as  ‘by  means  of.’  ” 

Pupil : “But,  sir,  the  trot  says,  Ug, 
glub,  ga  gug,  and  gug  ( Sold  to  the 
American  Tobacco  Company!) 

Dec.  9.  It  was  first  down  and  ten  to 
go  in  the  Hall  at  2.45.  Fear  not,  ’twas 
only  a moving  picture  showing. 

Dec.  10.  Robinson  paid  us  two  pep- 
permints to  mention  that  the  Glee  Club 
met  today.  Any  more  offers  ? 

Dec.  13.  Mr.  Godfrey  hopes  that  no 
pupil  will,  by  telepathy,  inflict  harm  upon 
him  by  causing  thought  waves  to  traverse 
the  atmosphere  from  the  pupil’s  mind  to 
his  own.  Little  does  he  suspect  (heh! 
heh!)  that  he  is  really  quite  safe.  Guess 
why ! 

Dec.  14.  Motion  pictures  in  the 
“Lab”  for  the  Class  Oners.  Be  not  envi- 
ous ; they  dealt  with  Physics. 

Dec.  15.  Mr.  Rosen  finished  Calculus 
discussion  after  Calculus  discussion  had 
finished  off  the  members  of  the  Math. 
Club. 

Dec.  16.  The  First  Aid  Club  held  their 
regular  meeting.  The  Members  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Club  were  told  that  aim- 
ing a car  at  animate  objects  is  frowned 
upon  in  the  better  circles. 
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Dec.  17.  Shades  of  Col.  Lindbergh! 
The  Aviation  Club  held  a meeting  to-day. 
Maybe  the  lads  are  learning  to  raise  their 
marks  a bit.  (Hmm) 

Dec.  20.  Brown,  Class  I,  gave  a talk 
on  the  life  and  works  of  Ibsen  to  the  Lit- 
erary Club. 

Dec.  21.  We  have  been  informed  that 
Latin  School  boys  always  walk,  and  don’t 
run  to  the  lunchroom  (to  quote  the  morn- 
ing bulletin).  I guess  we  better  get 
glasses  or  sumpin ! . . . 

Dec.  22 : On  this  day  did  the  man 
with  our  rings  show  up.  Ah,  yes ! That 
seven-fifty  was  so  nice  to  fondle ! . . . 
Ah,  us ! 

Dec.  23  : To-day  we  were  entertained 
by  a group  of  professional  singers.  To- 
morrow, we  hibernate. 

Dec.  24-Jan.  3:  No  school,  no  home- 
lessons,  no  tests,  no — ZZZZZZ  . . . Don’t 
disturb  us. 

Jan.  3:  Back  to-to-er-to — (we  won’t 
say  it) — again.  Spent  the  afternoon 
counting  off  the  days  to  next  vacation  . . . 
Ah,  well ; patience  is  a virtue — and  we  are 
building  character  this  year. 

Jan.  4 : According  to  the  annual  state- 
ments recently  published,  Boston  Latin 
School  A.  A.  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
is  still  in  the  red.  The  deficit  this  year 
amounts  to  about  100,000  marks. 

Jan.  5 : “You  can  teach  a parrot  any 
language ; so  the  lady  found  out  when  she 
left  her  parrot  with  the  painter.”  Tsk! 


Tsk  ! Is  that  a nice  way  to  start  the  New 
Year,  Mr.  Winslow? 

Jan.  6:  Report  cards  came  out,  today. 
It  looks  as  if  most  of  our  teachers  can’t 
count  up  to  fifty 

Jan.  7.  Heard  in  the  waste-basket: 

“Ever  read  Charles  Dickens?” 

“No,  who  wrote  it?” 

No  assembly  yet  this  year.  Some- 
thing’s brewing,  and  it’s  not  tea  in  Mr. 
Shea’s  room. 

Jan.  8:  No  School.  It  was  snowing, 
raining,  sleeting,  and  besides  it  was 
Saturday. 

Jan.  10:  Here’s  that  assembly  we  told 
you  about.  . . 

Mr.  Shea : First  I’ll  take  some  chloro- 
form, and  then  some  sulfuric  acid  . . 

Class:  “No!” 

Jan.  11  : Mr.  Godfrey:  “Men  are  men 
in  the  West,  you  know.” 

Miller:  “Yes,  sir,  and  I come  from 
West  Roxbury. 

Jan.  12 : Georgie  Mover,  secretary- 
treasurer,  now  runs  about  saying  “I’m 
putting  all  my  dues  in  one  pill  box,”  (and 
there  will  still  be  room  for  more.) 

Jan.  12  : Freaks  of  the  school : the  boy 
who  buys  only  one  frankfurter  in  the 
lunchroom ; the  fellow  in  the  band  who 
plays  an  instrument ; the  1st  classman  who 
hasn’t  a well  developed  “superiority  com- 
plex”, and  the  guy  who  writes  the  RRR. 

Regis  Terra  Vincere  Porto 


DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT 


The  final  issue  of  the  1916  Latin  School 
Register  carried  this  notation  : “Room  6, 
Mr.  Powers,  master,  made  a fine  showing 
on  Prize  Declamation  day  with  its  mem- 
bers carrying  off  four  approbation  prizes, 
one  reading  prize,  and  one  declamation 
award?”  ...  In  1913,  a firm  advertised 
in  the  Register  that  “although  the  price  of 
brass  is  very  great  because  of  its  weight, 

to  every  purchaser  of  a we  will  give 

a brass-edged  ruler,  free?”  ...  In  1917, 
Latin  School  was  represented  by  a crew? 
...  In  1907,  Boston  English  was  in  Class 
A of  the  Interscholastic  Tennis  League, 


while  Latin  School  was  placed  in  Class 
B?  ...  In  1912,  we  find  printed  among 
the  “jokes”  such  humorous  contributions 
as  these : “un  train  dn  marchandise — the 
Merchants’  Limited  . . . voila — viola. 

Confesseur — confectioner. 

D onnez-moi-du-poisson — give  me  some 
poison?”  . . . Also,  in  that  same  year,  a 
poem  like  this  made  its  appearance : 

“They  tell  how  fast  a body  drops 
When  pushed  from  off  a sill ; 

But  who  can  calculate  the  speed 
Of  him  who’s  late  for  drill?” 
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First  Pupil:  “You  know  what  the 
trouble  with  you  is  ?” 

Second  Pupil : “No.” 

First  Pupil : “Well,  that’s  just  the 
trouble.” 


“Waiter,  this  isn’t  coffee ; it’s  mud.” 

“I  can’t  help  that,  sir;  it  was  ground 
this  morning.” 


Lovers  in  the  old  days  used  to  gas  on 
the  step,  but  now  they — -well,  you  finish 
it. 


The  budding  artist  has  just  finished  his 
first  portrait.  Now  he’s  looking  around 
for  someone  who  resembles  it. 


“Why,  certainly,  my  boy.” 

“Well,  then,  just  close  your  eyes  and 
sign  this  report  card.” 


Pupil : “I  wish  I’d  lived  three  hundred 
years  ago,  when  they  started  this  school.” 
Second  Pupil : “Why  ?” 

First  Pupil : “I  wouldn’t  have  had  so 
much  history  to  learn.” 


Teacher  : “Boys,  we’ll  have  only  a half- 
day of  school  this  morning.” 

Sixth-Classman  (who  hasn’t  heard  this 
before):  “Hooray!” 

Teacher:  “Silence.  We’ll  have  the 
other  half  this  afternoon.” 


Definitions : Heredity : something  a 
father  believes  in  until  his  son  starts  act- 
ing like  a fool. 

A church  on  fire : holy  smoke. 

Synonym : a word  you  use  when  you 
can’t  spell  the  other  one. 


“Lady,”  asked  the  beggar,  “could  you 
gimme  a quarter  to  get  where  me  family 
is?” 

“Why,  of  course,  my  poor  man,  here’s 
a quarter.  And  where  is  your  family?” 

“At  de  movies.” 


“Father,”  said  a pupil,  “can  you  ac- 
tually sign  your  name  with  your  eyes 
closed  ?” 


Father : “Isn’t  it  wonderful  how  little 
chicks  get  out  of  their  shells?” 

Son : “What  gets  me  is  how  they  get 


Sixth-Classman : “Uncle  Bill,  when 
does  your  football  team  play  next?” 

Uncle : “Football  team?  What  are  you 
talking  about?” 

Sixth-Classman : “Why,  I heard  father 
say  that  we  could  afford  a new  car  when 
you  kicked  off.” 


“So  you  wish  to  become  my  son-in- 
law  ?” 

“No,  but  if  I marry  your  daughter,  I 
don’t  see  how  I can  help  it.” 
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As  an  organization  recognized  by  the 
school,  the  track  team  is  worthy  of,  and 
needs,  your  support.  The  encouragement 
you  gave  the  football  team  ought  to  be 
only  a sample  of  what  you  are  going  to 
give  the  track  team. 

Our  boys  go  out  on  the  floor  to  win, 
and  your  co-operation  helps.  During  the 
football  season,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
remind  you  that  a game  would  be  played 
on  such  a day  at  such  a time,  because 
you  knew  that  one  and  sometimes  two 
school  periods  would  be  missed  if  you 
had  a ticket.  The  track  meets,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  run  off  during  after- 
school hours,  usually  between  3 :30  and 
5 :00  P.M.  Granted  that  you  like  to 
relax  after  a strenuous  day  at  school, 
don’t  you  think  that  it  would  be  showing 
true  Latin  School  spirit  if  you  attended 
a few  of  those  meets? 

Enough  said ! Let’s  give  the  track 
team  the  kind  of  support  it  deserves ! 

The  meets  are  usually  held  at  the  East 
Armory,  located  at  East  Newton  Street, 
behind  the  City  Hospital.  The  price 
of  admission  is  reasonable — only  fifteen 
cents. 

Following  are  the  dates  of  every  track 
meet  in  which  Latin  participates.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated,  the  meets  will  be  held 
at  the  East  Armory. 

Jan.  20,  1938.  Latin  vs.  Commerce 
vs.  Memorial 

Jan.  27,  1938.  Latin  vs.  Mechanic  Arts 


vs.  Trade. 

Jan.  29,  1938.  Knights  of  Columbus 
Meet  (Relay  only.  Boston  Garden). 

Feb.  3,  1938.  Latin  vs.  Dorchester  vs. 
Trade  vs.  Commerce. 

Feb.  12,  1938.  B.  A.  A.  Meet  (Relay 
only.  Boston  Garden). 

Feb.  15,  1938.  Latin  vs.  English. 

Feb.  19,  1938.  Andover  Meet  (An- 
dover). 

Feb.  26,  1938.  State  Meet  (Relay  de- 
finitely. Other  events  uncertain.  Boston 
Garden) . 

Feb.  28,  1938.  Regimental  Field 

Events. 

March  1,  1938.  Regimental  Trials: 
Hurdles,  1000  yard,  600  yard,  440  yard, 
and  300  yard  runs. 

March  2,  1938.  Regimental  Trials: 
Dashes,  176  yard,  220  yard  runs. 

March  4-5,  1938.  Regimental  Finals. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  happening  on 
the  inside : — To  the  sounds  of  pattering 
footsteps  and  labored  breathing  echoing 
through  the  Drill  Hall,  Coach  Fitzgerald 
is  working  patiently  with  his  squad  of 
about  seventy  boys.  Led  by  fourteen  re- 
turning lettermen,  the  squad  goes  through 
its  daily  routine  with  a vigor  which  swells 
the  pride  of  the  onlookers.  The  routine, 
every  day,  begins  with  an  instruction 
period,  in  which  the  coach  gives  the  squad 
hints  on  starting,  hurdling,  shot -putting, 
high-jumping,  and  broad -jumping.  When 
these  exercises  have  been  completed,  time 
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trials  are  run  off.  After  each  runner  has 
completed  his  trial,  helpful  hints  are  again 
offered  by  our  able  coach.  Finally,  to 
keep  the  candidates  on  their  toes  for 
competitive  meets,  groups  participate  in 
dashes,  shot-put,  hurdles  and  the  jumps. 

There  are  four  classes,  designated  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Class  A is  the 
most  mature  group,  and  Class  D,  the 
smallest.  The  events  in  the  senior  group 
are  the  fifty-yard  dash,  the  fifty-yard 
hurdles,  the  300-yard  run,  the  600-yard 
run,  and  the  thousand-yard  run.  Class  B 
is  the  same,  minus  the  thousand-yard  run. 
Class  C has  the  fifty-yard  dash  and  hurdle, 
the  “two-twenty”  and  “four- forty”  yard 
runs.  Class  D events  are  the  fifty-yard 
dash  and  hurdle,  and  the  one  seventy-six 
and  two-twenty-yard  runs.  Each  class 
also  competes  in  the  three  field  events : 
the  broad  jump,  the  high  jump,  and  the 
shot  put.  As  the  final  event  of  each  class, 
there  is  a relay  race,  a relay  team  usually 
having  four  men. 

Coach  Fitzgerald  told  us  in  an  inter- 
view, “Our  prospects  this  year  are  as  good 
as  usual.  However,  we  are  a little  weak 
in  the  field  events,  but  hope  to  overcome 
that  fault  as  soon  as  the  boys  have  been  in 
a little  competition.” 

Those  lettermen,  who  are  now  on  the 
squad  are  Ronald  Cameron,  John  Keefe, 
George  Mover  and  Ed  Martin,  Class  A ; 
“Jim”  Connolly  and  “Jim”  Riley,  Class  B ; 
Leo  Frank,  Harry  Keefe,  “Bill”  Coughlin, 
“Steve”  Rowen,  Baret  Ajemian,  “Al” 
Arlock  and  “Herb”  Winkeller,  Class  C; 
and  “Bill”  Ellis,  the  lone  letterman  in 
Class  D.  Lest  we  forget,  the  head  man- 
ager is  John  Tully,  38,  and  his  assistants 
are  Norman  Tananbaum,  ’39;  Malcolm 
Silverman,  ’39 ; and  Richard  Leonard  ’39. 

P.  R.  L„  ’38 

HOCKEY— THE  NEW  LEAGUE  . . 

Through  the  persevering  efforts  of 
pupils  and  friends  of  the  Boston  Public 
Schools,  permission  has  been  granted,  by 
the  authorities,  to  have  an  independent 


hockey  league.  The  members  of  this 
league  are  independent  teams  from 
Mechanic  Arts,  Commerce,  Jamaica  Plain 
and  Boston  Latin. 

In  each  of  these  four  schools,  the  boys 
interested  in  promoting  the  hockey  league 
have  obtained  the  services  of  a master, 
experienced  in  sports,  to  officiate  at  the 
games.  Mr.  Gordon  has  kindly  consented 
to  be  our  “officiator”  and  Guy  Ciampa  is 
the  coach  of  the  sextet.  The  respective 
teams  may  not  be  known  as  the  English 
Hockey  Team,  Commerce  Hockey  Team, 
etc.,  but  may  affix  to  themselves  any  other 
name  that  they  wish. 

The  “Latin  Independents” — that  is  the 
name  we  have  chosen — is  at  present  com- 
posed of  several  excellent  players.  Foot- 
ball stars  seem  to  predominate  the  team : 
“Joe”  Mulhern,  “Wally”  Hoar,  “Red” 
Radley  are  three.  Others  who  have  a 
good  chance  of  winning  a first  or 
second  string  berth  are  “Eddie”  Mac- 
Loughlin,  “Bud”  O’Connor,  “Jack”  Kelly, 
“Tom”  Higgins,  “Tom”  Kelty  and  “Bill” 
Connelly. 

E.  R.  B. 


TEL.  HUBbard  1016 


Frank  A.  Keenan 

New  Dress  Clothes 
For  Hire 

62  SUMMER  STREET 

For  Information 

Sec  Cohen,  SO 2 
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Uniform  & Regalia  Co. 

Greetings  from 

High  School 

Uniforms 

COMPLETE  $8.75 

Your 

Deerfoot  Farms 

Milkman 

30  FRANKLIN  STREET 

BOSTON 

Room  130  wishes  the 
Register  Staff  and  its 
readers  a prosperous 
New  Year 

La  Classe  de  la  Salle  129 

souhaite’ aux  membres  de  la 

■'  t / ' 

faculte  et  aux  eleves  une 

r 

bonne  et  heureuse  annee. 

To  Mr.  Taylor 

Compliments 

With  the  Compliments  of 

of 

Room  332 

Room  121 

Please  mention  The  Register 
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THE  BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL  GLEE  CLUB 

WILL  PRESENT 

THE  PIRATES  of  PENZANCE 

BY 

G'LBERT  and  gULUVAN 

UNDER  THE  GENERAL  DIRECTION  OF 

T.  FRANCIS  BURKE 

Assistant  Director  of  Music 
Boston  Public  Schools 

Assisted  by 

JOSEPH  W.  HOPKINSON  CHARLES  L.  CHEETHAM 


H.  W.  Peters  & Co. 

INC. 

“ Official  Jewelers  of  Class  of  1938 ” 


5174-78  Washington  Street  Boston 


Compliments 

Compliments 

of 

of 

Room  228 

Room  235 

C 

Compliments 

v U 

of 

ROOM  208 

Room  117 

Please  mention  The  Register 
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Warren  Kay  Vantine 

Studios 


& 

OFFICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER  FOR 
CLASS  OF  1938 

160  Boy  1st  on  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Please  mention  The  Register 
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GILLIS  T 

HEALEY 

Gl'IFFE 

MR  OCALLAHAN 
VE  RH'BOW 
ROMAN 

PEARLSTEIN 
MILLI  R 
HORRIGAN 
HOFFMAN 
FOLEY 
COA  N 
GLDAIT1S 
ROBINSON 

COUGHLIN 

FAY 

CURRIER 
CONNORS  .1 
CONNi  RS  W. 
ROSENBI.OOM 

KROCK 

HENTOFF 

BARZIALE 

HAYETT 

WYSUAK 

SHEA 

CANNER 

BENNF.TT 

KAY 

FOSS 
B ROOKS 
URDAHL 
SHAPAR 


M R.  O'Donnei.l 
AbromsOn 

O'Brien 

McDermott 

102 

RichardS 

EhrEnberg 

FinNep.ax 

HadDad 

BarSkt 

VItello 

CormaN 

Tobin 

SHed 

NickErson 

LevIn 

GRkenwood 

Vahan 

ClEary 

CoRcoran 

LeahY 

A Brahams 
BarbEr 
GibbonS 

NatTehazzo 

Lay Cock 
SaKkOrd 
KelMax 

Phinney 
Sll.K 
NIhan 
M ACKINNON 

ObEhling 

Nagie 

Thilheimer 

Nei.Son 


Smart  High  School  Men 
Naturally  Turn  to  Kennedy’s 
Under-Grad  Shop  for  Their  Clothes 

UNDER-GRAD  SUITS 
UNDER-GRAD  TOPCOATS 
REVERSIBLE  TOPCOATS 
UNDER-GRAD  SHIRTS 

And  a full  line  of  other  Under^Grad  Accessories 
UNDER-GRAD  SHOP  - 4th  FLOOR 

KENNEDY’S 

SUMMER  & HAWLEY 
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NEW  TUXEDOS 

FOR  HIRE 


Best  Wishes 


SPECIAL  PROM  RATES  TO 

B.  L.  S.  MEN  ONLY 

COMPLETE  OUTFIT 

*2.00 

Includes:  Suit  = Shirt 
Collar  = Tie  = Studs 
Collar=buttons  = and 
Cuff  Links  to  Match 

DUDLEY  TAILORS 

140  DUDLEY  STREET,  ROXBURY 

Next  to  Dudley  Street  Terminal 


of 

Room  101 

Compliments 
of  the 

Latin  School 
Orchestra 


150  High  Street,  corner  Oliver  St. 

Mimeograph 

Bonds 

Ledgers 

Envelopes 

Paper  Specialties 

TELEPHONE  HANCOCK  7433 


Please  mention  The  Register 


Compliments  of 


MR.  CHEETHAM 
DOREN 
ROSEN 
McGrath 

CONLEY 

LEONE 

PRICE 

HEALY 

TURETZKY 

COHEN 

SHEPHERD 

POWERS 

SIEGEL 

GRAND 

MACALOUSKI 

MACINTYRE 

GOLDBERG 

ALFRED 

BOYLE 

CULLEN 

CLARK 

SHUSTER 

LOWELL 

PENTA 

SHAUGHNESSY 

BLACK 

KIRTON 

STEIMETZ 

STONE 

CONNOLLY 

VANTESLAAR 

COLE 

BERMAN 

REGISTER  SUPPORTERS 
CHA1T 
BUTTNER 


THE 
JAMAICA  PRESS 

J.  B.  KAVANAUGH 
Proprietor 


Printing 

Engraving 

Binding 


753  Centre  Street 
Jamaica  Plain 

JAMaica  1661 


Wadsworth  Press  telephone  kirkland  1013 

OJLSLSLJLSl£SJL0J)J!J>-Q-Q-(>.!>  fl  tt.C.g.fl  fl  fl  fl.fi  ZSULSULStAJULSULSLSLMJLSL^ 

251  Third  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


(5 Vealors  o/  Heir  t^Pnnlmg  an  J Sfti  verUsintf 
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NORTHEASTERN 

UNIVERSITY 

DAY  DIVISION 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  a broad  program  of  college  subjects  serving  as  a foundation  for  the  understanding 
of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and  technical  achievement.  The  purpose  of  this  program 
is  to  give  the  student  a liberal  aDd  cultural  education  and  a vocational  competence  which 
fits  him  to  enter  some  specific  type  of  useful  employment. 

College  of  Business  Administration 

Offers  a college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the  principles  of  business 
with  specialization  in  Accounting,  Banking  and  Finance,  or  Business  Management. 
Instruction  is  through  lectures,  solution  of  business  problems,  class  discussions,  motion 
pictures  and  talks  by  business  men. 

College  of  Engineering 

Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  professional  courses  in  the  fields 
of  Civil,  Mechanical  (With  Diesel,  Aeronautical,  and  Aib  Conditioning  Options), 
Electrical,  Chemical,  Industrial  Engineering,  and  Engineering  Administration. 
Students  select,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year,  the  course  in  which  they  intend  to 
specialize. 

Co-operative  Plan 

The  Co-operative  Plan  provides  for  a combination  of  practical  industrial  experience  with 
classroom  instruction.  Upperclassmen  earn  a portion  of  their  school  expenses  and  make 
business  contacts  which  prove  valuable  in  later  years. 

Degrees  Awarded 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Bachelor  of  Science 


EVENING  DIVISION 

(Foh  Men  and  Women) 


Providing  complete  counts  of  university  grade  in  business  and  law,  for  high  school  graduates 
who  find  it  necessary  to  work  during  the  day  but  wish  to  study  for  further  advancement 


School  of  Business 

Programs  in  Accounting.  Management, 
Law  and  Business,  and  in  Engineering  and 
Business,  under  instructors  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  fields  in  which  they  teach. 

73%  of  graduates  hold  executive  positions 
in  business.  Preparation  for  the  C.P.A. 
examinations.  School  grants  B.  B.  A.  de- 
gree. Individual  courses  available  to 
special  students. 


School  of  Law 
Pre-Legal  Department 
Furnishes  to  high  school  graduates  a pro- 
gram of  studies  equivalent  to  the  two 
years  of  college  work  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  study  of  Law. 

The  School  of  Law 

Prepares  for  the  bar  examination  and  for 
the  practice  of  law.  Case  method  of  in- 
struction. LL.B.  degree  conferred. 


Graduates  of  Boston  Public  Latin  School  may  be  admitted  without  examinations  if  grades 
are  satisfactory  to  the  Department  of  Admissions 

Catalogs  or  further  Information  sent  upon  request 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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